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ITHE NEWS 


OF THE COLLEGE ENGLISH ASSOCIAT 


What a question you unroll! 

As you probably konw, I am in 
many ways a conservative regard- 
ing education. I believe we are 
rapidly becoming an illiterate na- 
tion, in the sense that our people 
have utterly inadequate vocabular- 
ies and use words without any at- 
tempt at precision. Since no one 


can except with words or 
with numbers, the pov of vo- 
cabulary and lack of ion re- 
sult in blurred thinking. 


But I do not know the answer. 
I believe that the home environ- 
ment has more influence upon the 
child than the school. Children who 
come from homes where English is 
well spoken and good books plenti- 
ful and discussed are sensitive to 
language. Nowadays no young 
people read as they did a genera- 
tion ago, when books were the 
chief recreation. How can one 
master a u he reads only in 
newspapers or hears in moving pic- 
tures or on the radio, where a con- 
scious attempt is made to 
language to the level of the broad- 
est masses? Children brought up 
with parents who have a large and 
flexible vocabulary and e no 
concession to the children beyond 
explaining the meaning of a word 
when the child demands it, in- 
variably have good vocabularies 
themselves. They are constantly 
challenged to widen their knowledge 
of words, if they want to be in- 
cluded in the conversation. But 
children who learn from news- 
papers and movies never move be- 
yond that level. Books no longer a 
peal to them as stimulation. e 
movies and the radio are a substi- 
tute and an anodyne. 

All ie little things that imply 
respect for gone are lected 
—such as hand-writing, and voice 
culture. I am convinced that there 
is a direct connection between pre- 
cise penmanship and precise speak- 
ing. There is certainly a connection 
between neatness in the of 
the hand, and neatness in the 
thoughts of the brain. There is a 
connection between the sound of 
language the m of 
language. The vulgar voice uses 
easily vulgar words. We do not 
adequately educate children in 
language—in its structure, for in- 
stance—nor do we cultivate them 
in language. We do not develop 
sufficient taste. 

The neglect of the classics—of 
Latin and Greek—results in weak 
ine of a mene 

e of English. People use wo 
without any sense of their gene- 


ogy. 

In the controversy between old 
books and new books, I am inclined 
to the view that the old ones are 


. (Continued on Page 3) 


I am very much interested in the 
request that you sent concerning 
“Engineeri English.” 
matter we ve discussed many 
times, with a definite feeling that 
the pee or something similar 
should be kept. We look at it first 
from the standpoint of motivation, 
because we present the problems in 
writing English from the stand- 

int of the use by pro- 

essional engineers. We use the 
phrase, secondly, because of a spe- 
cialized vocab that is neces- 
sary in writing about engineering 
or any of its branches. We use it in 
the place use of n 
trends in style; for example, 
frequent use of abbreviations and 
the frequent writing of numbers or 
other measurements. Finally, we 
believe there is a peculiar need for 
an exact description when machines 
or instruments are involved, differ- 
ing from the imaginative or sug- 
gestive description of places or 
concepts. We always make it clear 
to the students that there is only 
one set of 
one stan usage for punctuation 
and other elements of composition. 
We would prefer the expression 
“English for Engineers” to the ex- 
pression “Engineering English,” 
and I suppose the parallel applica- 
tion to other professional groups 
would be followed. 


Karl O. Thompson, 
Case School of ‘Applied Science. 


t for what is called in tech- 
nical jargon “practice effect” in 
special forms of writing — for 
exam business letters — there 
is little justification for the multi- 
— of the many kinds of 


cause of student and 
of faculty demand, but the Depart- 
ment at Lehigh is really interested 
in Good English, which means, of 
course, Eng appropriate to any 
occasion. 

Students of A and B grade rarely 
elect these specialized courses. 
They know better, for they realize 
that a semester of drill in technical 
or business forms is for them a 
waste of time. The numerous C, D, 
E, and F students, however, who 
firmly believe in ‘practical’ educa- 
tion, do their best when writing 
in forme applicable immediately to 
whic ey expect to engage upon 
graduation. 


The department staff knows 
better than to divulge any unfaith 


It is aj tha 


mmatical rules and | M 


to our scientific and business col- 
leagues or to try to convince 
that, there is no inherent magic 
in Engineering » Technical 
Writing, Writing, 
Technical. Report Writing, et 
cetera. Once it became known that 
under all these captions we were 
teaching, as in the freshman year, 
some more Good English, the stu- 
dents who come to these courses in 
droves by compulsion or election 
would vanish and where then 
would Department enrollment be in 
universities largely devoted to 
training for science and business? 
In other words these captions are 


the| valuable expedients (to use your 


term) to impress those fessors 
who dwell in the land of Philistia 
and worship the Idols of the Market 
lace. These colleagues can always 
relied upon to applaud such 
courses as “great stuff.” Those, 
however, who dwell outside 
Philistia send their students in- 
stead to popular courses like World 
Literature or Biographies of Great 


en. 

We have admiration for the 
courage of another University still 
teaching Plato and Lyric Poetry to 
A.S.T.P. Engineers. As Morley in- 
timated, recommending 
Chaucer as required 
Generals—Plato and Lyrie Poetry 
may prove of greater service 
‘Army’ or ‘Navy’ English. I recall 
one of our drafted instructors who 
whiled away a lo 
pee by reciting 
could remember. He said, 


just lasted through.” 
Robert M. Smith, 
Lehigh University. 


I am pleased to accede to your 
request for a few comments on the 
wd of the term “Engineering Eng- 

For many years I suffered severe 
pains in the cervical region because 
of the expression i 
English.” Eventually I became u 
to it (though I still have occasional 
twinges) and now accept it with a 


cynical 
as Engin ng any 
more than there is Plumber’s Eng- 
lish, English, Baker’s 
English, Butcher’s English et al. 
The expression is merely a good 
sales tag, an attempt to fool the 
student, to entice him to reluctant 
under 
getting something peculiar to 
engineers, It is just a psychological 


cabulary, of using the engineer’s 
jargon. Essentially there is no dif- 
ference. Good English is good Eng- 


when 


(Continued on Page 6) 


than key.” 


night of guard 
the 
“They 


individual freedom. 
“To me, is a 
ain, he 
eres men like Emerson Whi 
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» Our Standards IS THERE ANY SUCH THING AS Definitions of 
Mise Thomoson EMgineering English? . . . Army English? . . .| Democracy f 
Dear Editor: Navy English? courses 


Democratic Traditions in American 


them |Literature? Here ie a series of defi- 


nitions written in the course I 
for the first time, last tom ten 
may be interested in the vitality of 
student thought which they show. 
The class numbered about 30 stu- 
dents, and there were about ten 
men in it, eight of whom were 
either V-12 or N. The last 
definition, in the acrostic pattern, 
was written by a V-12 student. 
—T. M. Pearce, 
University of New Mexico. 


“I cannot think of ‘Democracy’ in 
terms of merely political freedom. 
pea or not you have a voice 

your 


“Democracy is a faith—faith in 
the representatives of the people to 
work out the best system for their 
social and economic 


the deeds of Washington and Lin- 
coln, the right to worship, to say, 


admire; the security 
the faith in our people and their 
philosophy, humor ,and sympathy.” 


“D—duty to country 
E—emancipation of all people 
M—minorities have no fear 
choice 

R—representation (equal) 
A—authority vested in the people 
C—Cro8by can start out as a small 
po 8 and finish by be- 
a 


Y—Yanks’ defending this 
thing called Democracy.” 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| much when one-third of a nation 
cannot sustain that voice. Economic 
freedom is not only a partner of 
| “Democracy is an agency of the . 
| people which is used not only to 
govern them but also to help by 
| education and insurance against 
accident and poverty.” 
| | 
is, most 
"Democracy is, most important 
aman beings: the right to free- 
om of speech, press, and the free- . 
| dom to go forward and onward as os 
| time goes on.” 
| as “Democracy is a state in which 
the le serve themselves and 
each others it implies social co- 7 
: gineering English,” “Army Eng- operation as well as equal oppc 
lish,” and other similar captions. 
We have, of course, substantial : 
offerings in such courses partly be- 
© follow tiny causes | may choose; : 
| the right to vote, to criticize, to at ( 
| 
| trick. 
| 
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Weather Report 


Rising temperatures due to par- 
tial eclipse of liberal arts; regain- 
ing normal after eclipse has passed. 
Severe wind storms rising in the 
east from Columbia Heights and in 
the middle west from Chicago Mid- 
way; threatened disturbances due 
to rise of semantics well above the 
horizon adually quieting. Pro- 
gressive Education moving on from 
eastern seaboard centering over 
prairie states causing modified hur- 
ricane manifestations. Sun spots 
due to army and navy trainees. 
Project-method - in- education dis- 
turbs lesser planets in _ their 
courses. Settled weather inevitable, 
but somewhat delayed. Cooler. 


Editoria! 

This is a friendly and also a re- 
spectful bow to our younger con- 
temporary “The Explicator” pub- 
lished in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
and edited by G. W. Arms, J. P. 
Kirby, L. G. Locke and J. E. White- 


sell. We have before us a bound 
copy of Volume I, just completed. 
Each issue of this monthly period- 
ical is eight leaves in length 
(leaves, because each page is 
printed only on one side for greater 
convenience of clipping and filing). 
The bound volume has approxi- 
mately seventy-two leaves simi- 
larly made up with alternate blank 

ges. The title is taken m 

den’s line, “The last verse is not 
yet sufficiently explicated.” It is 
this condition of many last lines, 
as well as first and intervening 
ones, that the editors wish to 
remedy. They say for themselves, 
“our purpose is to provide a clear- 
ing house for explication-de texte.” 
They hope the leafiets will prove 
of value in College English courses, 
believing that the honest instruc- 
tor cannot answer every question 
he asks himself about the text and 


convenient pages. Among its con- 
tributors there are such names as 
William Rose Benet, Louise Boas, 
Robert Gay, T. O. Mabbott, John H. 
Roberts and many others, including 
the editors. Bound volumes are to 
be had for $1.25, and unbound at 
$1.00, by writing Box 1247 College 
Station, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Such a scholarly experiment de- 
serves a lift. 


Members of CEA who receive re- 
quests for biographical sketches 
to be published in some forthcom- 
i biographical dictionary or 
“Who’s Who” or “History of Edu- 
cation in Siwash County” are ad- 
i to examine carefully the 
wording on the form provided for 
the purpose. It sometimes happens 
that these forms ude a promise 
on the part of the signer to accept 
and pay for a copy of the published 
work. Any signature certifying to 
the correctness of the material sub- 
mitted or the printed proof re- 
ceived, may serve also as his sig- 
nature to a promise to buy. 

There are a few biographical com- 
pilations which make no such effort 
to compel the contributor to become 
a subscriber. These generally have 
a better reputation for accuracy 
and discrimination. 


While we are on the subject, it 
it appropriate to point out that 
prizes offered in literary competi- 
tions may be placed in two classes: 
one group requires each competitor 
to make a payment in order to 
enter the competition; the other 
makes no such demand. A choice 
between the two should be obvious. 

Among the first group, the 
“ante” sometimes takes the form of 
a required subscription to a maga- 
zine, or the purchase of a package 
of some manufactured goods, and 
the enclosing of a label with the 
submitted manuscri The law 
recognizes this as a form of gamb- 
ling in many cases, and requires 
the one who conducts the prize 
competition to say that a “‘fac- 
simile” of the label may be offered 
as a substitute. But no one compet- 
ing for a prize offered by Oatsie 
Toasties ever felt that it was ad- 
visable to send a ed copy of 
the label on the box, of a 
real label. 


As to a new name for this pillar 
of erudition: a member from 
Swathmore says “One of the most 
time-honored but recently neg- 
lected names for American news- 
papers is gazette and The Gazette 
of the College English Association 
would not be bad. The Standard 


Dictionary defines the word as an 
official London government publi- 
eation ‘Containing lists of nk- 
rupts, dissolution of partnerships, 
and announcements of honors, pro- 
motions, and_ appointments’.” 

Brooklyn College writes “Why 
can’t we change our name to the 
CEA News Letter or the CEA Let- 
ter? Everyone refers to it in this 
way. This is an age of alphabet- 
ocracy and everyone knows what 
CEA means by this time.” 

From Michigan comes the sug- 
pete “How about The College 


Teacher?” New England 


issue other chap-books we call them 
Chap Book Supplements. 

From Ohio Wesieyan University 
comes a generous collection of pro- 
posals, as follows: 

Town Meeting 

Enalich Exchang 

ege English Exc’ e 

English Ledger 

Pro and Con 

College English Blue Pencil 

Around the Board (Feast of 

Reason and Flow of Soul) 

Village Post Office 

Metropolitan Post Office 


To those of our more serious- 
minded members who thought that 
the exclamation “O Tempora, O 
Moses” in our Nov. issue was a 
typographical error and have 
hastened to call the editor’s atten- 
tion to it, he sends his devoutly ex- 
pressed wish that they may con- 
tinue thinking it an error. 


The announcement of Professor 
Richardson’s contemplated resigna- 
tion, published in our November 
issue, has brought comforting evi- 
dence of the readiness of members 
to serve in emergency. Five thus 
far have volunteered, from Califor- 
nia to Tennessee. The first offer 
came from Professor Jess H. Jack- 
son, Head of the Department of 
English at the College of William 
and Mary. Mr. Jackson offers to 
serve for a time, and he will have 
the advantage of experienced cleri- 
cal assistance. When he has done 
his bit, there is reassurance in the 
knowledge that others stand ready 
to relieve him. 


Merely An Anecdote 


Reading Leo Gurko’s comment in 
the October News Letter on the 
vanishing of “our light romantic 
lady novelists,” I am myself moved 
to comment on which were the 
more widely read or the longer 
lived of those departed entertain- 
ers. The most popular of them all 
in this century was probably that 
rofific lady, Harold Bell Wright. 
ssing her close, though, was the 
far more venturesome female, Zane 
Gray, while in the allied field of 
versified narrative the outstanding 
tess, not yet forgotten, was 
bert Service... . A year or so 
ago the scholarship committee in 
the coeducational institution where 
I teach was dealing with the rec- 
ords of delinquent freshmen. Four 
per cent of the first-year men were 
in trouble, one third of one cent 
of the first-year women. $aia the 
chairman, shuffling the record 
cards together, “Well, we seem to 
have a good many weak sisters this 


year.” 
Edith Mirrielees, 
Stanford University. 


Enclosed with this issue of the 
News Letter is a ballot sheet which 
members are urged to fill out 
promptly and mail to the Secretary. 
Among the questions is that of a 
more distinctive name for this b- 
lication. Comments may be added 
as to the 1000-word limitation im- 


posed upon our contributors. 


ont official in the 

as. nm sent a pro- 
posed order to the legal depart- 
ment to learn if it complied with 
the law. After an unreasonably 
long time the order was returned 
with no comment on its legality, 
but with sarcastic comment on the 
fact that several sentences ended 
in prepositions. The official thus 
criticized replied, “Your remarks 
about my ending my sentences with 
prepositions is one of the thi 
up with which I do not intend to 
put.”—Advance. 
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Our Literary awful any more, but that} own tion in its incredible | the computation of his salary-with- 
i Standards we must all be patriotic and keep a stupidity had acquiesced ix the ao- holding tax. “We in the middle- 
(Continued from Page 1) stiff upper lip. Marcia was always | velo of these mad forces of | income bracket are sure wre 
more reliable, because they have |talking about points and saying| totalitarianism now loose in the/on the chin!” he said... As 
stood the test of time. But even this| how. hard it was to plan meals.| world, and such forces could be/| fessor Sallow stepped inside, there 
wants considerable qualification. |Take butter now ... As he walked | checked only by the younger gen-| was that war bond poster again: 
Some books elong, he know he was indulging | eration, who had had uo past 
in some schools haven’t stood the|in petty thoughts, as he had mj|creation of their inesca 
test of time, but only of school|doing much too often of late. He| gedy. This was the idea he had de-|dier who gave you a sidelong look 
boards. I heard the other day that|was in a rut, he supposed. There| veloped in a recent comencement | with narrowed eyes — “Doi all 
“The Mill on the Floss” is still re- | was a big war going on, and he had | speech to a local high school. you can,... ?” Ten years 
reading for English courses. |no part of it—except a lot of stu- now, he wondered, would he be 
mediocre novel by a mediocre| dents who soon would be in it: he! Yes, it was the men of his age asking himself a similar ques- 
writer has, if this is true, stood the | wasn’t “on the beam” or “in the| who should have been thrown into| tion: “What were you waiting for, 
test of time in the schools alone. | groove;” he was in a rut... the le first. The statesmen | brother?” : 
E. M. Forster’s “Passage to India”| “G’morn Dr. Sallow—a voice and the politicians should have led —Thomas W. H. Biair, 
is a newer book by an immeasur-| interru raries into the fires, Kent State Univ., Ohio. 
ably better writer on an immeaeur-|vate’s uniform walk and|to burn (as their own sons were in 
ably more interesting theme, more ned. A little yellow ribbon over | fact burning, in Pacific and in 
nearly approaching timelessness, as|his heart looked very new and| Italy) as punishment for their 
Hamiet a thousand times more in| bright in the sunlight. (Asiatic-Pa- tical and econo failure in the CA 
the modern mood than is “Mrs.| cific theater of operations . . .) It| years between wars ... Here was VALCADE 
Warren’s Profession,” or “The Im-| was Lew Gorgas, on fur-|the root of the of his 
portance of Being Ernest.” Until|lough. “Go ” the co-eds had|epirit: What could he do, what of the 
we have teachers with surer dis-|called Lew just a year ago—Lew/could anyone of his age do, that 
crimination about good literature| with his short, shoe-brush hair—|was comparable to what the ENGLISH 
and poor literature, meretricious | and they had always giggled when, | younger men had to do? No action 
books and true books, we had|in class, he had said “unprepared” | or sacrifice, other than brave talk NOVEL 
better, perhaps, stick to the old bo was, then, accompanied gestures, 
ones. But it ideal - | man ~ 4 om ere Wo’ seemed possi modern 
tion. Low now?/|the diobolical m his genera- From Elizabeth to George VI 
It is im to His own theater of operations, he| tion had devised to recapture the|] By Edward Wagenknecht 


language. But the whole English- 
speaking world is creating its own 
basic English. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, whether the educated and 
cultivated English linguist speaks 
the same as the masses. 

I do not know the solution. But 


y old wri 
although I have not mastered the 
art, I Sultovs I do understand much 
about the science, about, for in- 
stance, the relationship between 
form and content, and about the 
creative and seemingly 


But that is another story, not to 
be told in a paragraph. 


Sincere] 
Dorothy Thompson. 
Page From an 
Unfinished-War Novel 
After his Saturday morning class 
Professor Sallow picked up his brief 


case, dusted the chalk from his 
sleeve, and walked out of new Old 


‘ore the bank closed, 
and of course he couldn’t take his 
car—on account of the gas situ- 
ation. 

Ev ortage 
was tad Ween 
class, rain or shine, was supposed 
to make him feel virtuous anyway. 
And Marcia said that stopping on 
the way home to pick up mar- 

, and not forgetting the ra- 


tion was another he 
was d to help the war. Mar- 
cia was wife. e talked to the 


.| of an overwhelming s 


reflected, would continue to be new 
Old North. 


Every time he walked across the 
campus and down Center Street 
and saw young men in uniform, he 
became aware of a spiritual unrest 
which he found hard to put into 
words. Now, he said to himself, 
was the winter of his discontent. 
Being middle-aged wouldn’t ordi- 
narily get him down, but these days 
it was Vege to realize what it 
ignified to belong in the neither- 
old-or-young middle forties, the 
generation that had flourished be- 
tween years. It was the generation 
of bald-headed and paunchy kibit- 
zers at a football game, the impo- 


lines . . . Today he was actually 

on the sidelines not of a game but 
being f ‘ht to age 

a 

the inmates of 

an insane asylum would select. His 


tent and futile fringe on the side-| gun 


conditions of peace which it should 
never have relinquished in 


thro Now 
ew 

fedunie with Japs like murderous 

monkeys in the trees, fixing their 

sights . . . bodies on the rubber 

raft, floating silent on the oily sur- 
face of the grey ocean.... 


Professor Sallow had reached the 
bank. On the steps he was greeted 
by a colleague, who showed him 


Christmas 1943 


Around the curve of our distracted globe 

The jolly Saint flies westward with the sun, 

An old familiar carol on his lips. 

Then down through clouds and smoke his glances probe 
To look on weary troops, and bivouacs, 


On sentry-posts near hidden jungle tracks, 

On lonely atolls, and on convoyed ships. 

And there below him, boys whose thoughts are bound 
By pain and struggle and the fear of fear, 

Catch the far gleam of candle-lighted spruce, 

The smells of Christmas cooking, spiced and sweet, 
And know the Saint is somewhere on his rounds, 
And in that moment Darkness calls a truce. 


Then memories are filled with little sounds, 
The rustling of a tissue-covered gift— 

A distant church-bell, laughter, dancing feet, 
Remembered whispers—all the tones that drift 


In from a street when passing friend greets friend. 
If these, then, are the visions that they see, 

The homey things remembered of us here, 

They are the things that now we must defend,— 
By closing up our circle ’round the tree, 

And wishing all our friends G glad New Year. 


—B.J. 


646 pp.—text edition $2.90 


Selections from plays of Pinero, Cow- 
ard, Ma Barrie, Galsworthy, 
O'Neill, ufman, Rice, Behrman, Mol- 
nar, are found in this collection, 


British and Americon, 694 pages, $2.75 
Continental (1934) | 259 pases, $1.50 


The A. and M. College of Texas 
Many types of essays are brought to- 
gether in this collection which covers 
very diverse subjects as: Education, 
Characters, Familiar Writing, Lan- 
guage, Literature, Economics, Democ- 
racy, Civilization. Third Edition. $2.50 

These end Other Texts on English 

Write for Special Circulars of 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
_ 


“This book is much the best 
without subtle and differentiated history yet written of the Eng- 
There were details that the his-}j lish novel and novelists. To be- 
torians of the future, painting the |} gin with, Dr. Wagenknecht has 
picture on the big canvas, would|/ a gusto that equals George 
| not include—in their desire to give || Saintsbury’s, and the width of 
Major issues of World War II |! compared to that giant’s; then 
I do know that the only way one Right now, those — were = his enjoyment is infectious, and 
can learn to read and write is by that he could see oo ee his learning is used, finely and ? 
reading and writing. On the art of berth, modestly, not arrogantly dis- 
maé an ng a —R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
my own entindetiaa oer re no return-trip ticket in his ket in The Saturday Review - 
of Literature 
HENRY HOLT & CO. & 
tives, adverbs, sentence construc: : 
and even punctuation as ee 
REVISED ENLARGED EDITIONS a 
into the sunlight. He wanted to get Opinions and Attitudes 
In the Twentieth Century —— @ 
Congiiad and Edited by 
tewart M 
e . agreed 
that thy Front situation was 
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own opinions. This method, it is 
said, will train the student in what 
is essential to education — the 
ability to arrive at sound judg- 


ments. 

There is indeed much to be said 
for this argument; and it is true 
that far too many teachers present 
their views in an opinionated man- 
ner that Mmomages the student 
from independent thought. But it is 
well that such objec- 

is an ideal that can 
y realized in the class- 
room. For every teacher, being 
human, has opinions and convic- 
tions; and unless he is a very ex- 
ceptional human being he cannot 
keep his views completely out of 

jon of ideas, no matter 
how sincerely he tries to do so. 
What he can and should do, how- 
ever, is to make sure that his views 
are founded not on prejudice but 
on reason, and that his students 
clearly perceive the rational basis 
of his attitudes. It is better for the 
student’s development if the 
teacher frankly admits his convic- 
tions than if he unwittingly estab- 
lishes irrational attitudes in the 
student in an attempt to be scien- 
tific and factual. 

Most of us, if not all, are be- 
lievers in the superority of the 
American way of life over that of 


English 
Communication 


A Handbook of Writing 
and Speaking 


INC. 
252 Madison Avenue, New York 


has become inescapably clear, nor 
in the critical years that will follow 
the present war. Let us not be 
ashamed to have convictions or 
afraid to express them. Let us only 
see to it that our convictions are 
good ones before we assume the 


privileges of the teacher. 


Gilbert Macbeth, 
Villanova College. 


Pidgin English 

Pidgin English is spoken over an 
area equal to about 1/5 of the 
earth’s surface yet until this war 
only those wandering. Americans 
who came to know the China coast 
and the Pacific Islands and the 
west coast of Africa had ever 
heard about it. Thirty milion people 
speak it everyday. 

This we have on the authority 
of Edgar S. Sayer of Toronto, 
Canada, 


who has for the first time 
in history attempted to provide an 
adequate handbook of Pidgin Eng- 
lish for the use of Army Air Force 
and Navy personnel. The work is a 
volume 11%x9 , bound in heavy 
paper and by photo off- 
set process from typed pages, 101 
of them; alternate pages are blank. 

“Until I wrote this in 1839,” says 
the author, “no book had ever been 
written upon the subject—probably 
because there are only a half a 
dozen authorities — the subject 
living in the world. My first edition 
was sold out last week and the sec- 
ond is on the press. It covers the 
Pidgin English of Africa, China 
and the East, Blackfellows of Cen- 
tral and Northern Australia, New 
Guinea, Papus, the Solomons and 
the South Sea Islands generally. 

Chinese Pidgin English is quite 
different from the Pidgin English 
of the Pacific Islands, and varia- 
tions occur again when the West 
African is compared with that of 
the Islands or Australia. 

An Australian blackfellow re- 
marked about the Creator: “White 
fella big boss sittum longa sky 
top.” A Chinese coolie told me this 
about our American God: “Melican 
Josman too muchee allee time top- 
side.” His idea was our God seemed 
too remote from humanity. 


Here is a little Pidgin English 


om 


Send em tri fefler dollar, half em 
dollar, quick quick. Gubbmint 
feler catchem, takum you feller. 
He come you no more properly let 
go yabber belonga white 

eller Sayer, he too much good, 
makum want sing sing alatime. 


Melican man: 
Chop chop catchee bookee be- 
longee master Sayer. My hav 
lookee upside, lookie , my 
look-see long time — m 
muchee walkee. No find 


lenty have got. You catchee 

Piecee dollar. Can do? Chin Chin! 
LI GOON (Chinese) 


Interested persons write 
Edgar S. Sayer, P. 0. Box 552, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He sells 
his book for $3.50. 


To Young Teachers 
In Service | 


(Extracts from a letter sent to 
Teacher-graduates) 

I -su that many of us who 
are still in classrooms feel that we 
are being cheated out of “the ex- 
perience of a life-time.” It is true 
that some of the teacher-soldiers 
will return to civilian life pro- 
foundly stirred and even ama, 
and that all will gain values 
some sort in terms of teaching. On 
the other hand never have 
teacher and the liberal 
tion faced a greater chall 
now. The need for tec 
spiritual guidance is 
arouse every er 
serve. Though fiving 


be reduced to lowest jeg 
an been simplified after 


Everywhere t-war committees 
are at work, planning new curric- 
ula. There wil 


tion to make these curricula - 
tical”. The virus of German prac- 
ticability is at work in the blood of 
civilization. We say we § be 
“realistic” hereafter. When we say 
that we are facing down grade. 
Salvation is to be found only on the 
heights. I think we in Eng have 
a peculiar responsibility in terms 
of the “best that has been said and 
thought in the world.” 

On the other hand this war ex- 

is maki us sense 

urgency of our task, not only now 
but always. There isn’t much time. 
Whatever we are to do for our stu- 
dents we must do now. Here on the 
Campus we are having this fact 
made daily more compelling: the 
accelera course, four years in 
three; the uncertain attendance of 
freshmen, and occasionally sopho- 
mores, under the shadow of the 
draft; the 750 aviation cadets, who 
must achieve accuracy and clarity 
of observation and expression in 


A text for the English course 
fequired of all trainees for 
the Armed Forces especially 
those preparing for the Air 
Forces, this book will also 
appeal to all modern under- 
graduates, The readings in 
Part I teach the fundamentals 
of writing and speaking with 
some illustrations from the 
field of aviation. Those in 
Part II are examples of ana- 
lytical American ideas on 
some of the problems of the 
present, 


420 pages $2.00 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave, 
New York 11 


JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


A College Primer 
of Writing 

“This textbook stands head and 

shoulders above the usual run-of- 

the-mill expositions of the rules 

of writing for undergraduates. It 

s intelligent, original, and prac- 
tical.” —R. L. Ramsay, 
137 pp., $1.10 


- BOATRIGHT and LONG 


Manual and 
Workbook 


In English 
“I think so well of it that I am in- 
troducing it in our freshman 
course in composition this fall. 
It has a simplicity, brevity, and 
directness that I like.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


4 
| —Frank Prentice Rand, 
| Mass. State College. 
| Readings 
longee China. Soon velly ploppa for 
bookee master maky. My now 
BY MERRIAM, MOORE | 
| | 
| 
r more 
Taft, McDermott, 
Jensen & Yeager 
435 pp., $1.40 | 
The Fight for Freedom | | j 
Loomis & Liegey 
332 pp., $1.50 | 
Loomis & Clark 
1018 pp., $2.50 | 7 
A 
Harrison & Christian 
392 pp., $1.50 a A 
Write for examination copies | —Frank Davidson, Indiana Univ. one 
256 pp., $1.20 
| 
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Is There Any these principles to the engineering 
Keyed to the Times S rts th ite later. Going 
AMERICAN (Continued from Page 1) bet USING 
lish under any circumstances, When a teacher says there is no GOOD 


THINKING 
AND 


WRITING 
by 


J. M. BACHELOR 
R. L. HENRY 


A collection of stimulating read- 
ings supplemented by teaching 
apparatus that really harnesses 
writing to reading, aids reading 
comprehension, excites discussion, 
develops skill in the — 
of rhetorical principles, and 
builds . Questions help 
the student to organize and to 
give effective expression to his 

ing on the problems of to- 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


35 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N.Y. 


SIMPSON & NEVINS’ 


The AMERICAN 


READER 


Interpretations of American life 
by writers of recognized literary 
merit make up a collection gen- 
uinely American in spirit and 
content. 884 pages. $2.50. 


* 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


“No text... 

offers as good a preparation 
for SOLDIERS getting ready 
to take the A.s.T.P. examina- 
tion in English as 


Tenney and Wardle’s 


A PRIMER FOR 
READERS” 


—writes a professor in one 
of the large Army-training 
The emphasis on reading 
comprehension in A.S.T.P. 
work makes this book a 
natural choice. 

For further information write 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


whether one is writing a story or a 
poem, a report on the weather in 
Squeedunk, the corn crop in Po- 
dunk, or the progress of the pro- 
duction of steel or plastics. 

But the average student of en- 
gineering is likely to feel that he is 
really getting something if he is 
asked to write an account of an ex- 
periment in Chemistry or Physics; 
he is likely to feel he is wasting 
his time if asked to write a descrip- 
tion of a sunset. As a matter of 
fact he would be training his pow- 
ers of observation and ability to 
write at either task. But to the stu- 
dent the one would be really prac- 
tical; the other literary gush, or 
even worse, it might seem sissy. 

If a student of engineering could 
learn to write a good report on, 
say, the housing conditions in his 
native town, or really to see and 
describe a house or a boat, he ought 
to be able to see and describe a ma- 
chine or write a good report on 
how something is done or made. A 
student who learns to write well 
through one medium should be able 
to write equally well, always pro- 
vided he has the cme d knowl- 
edge of and command of his data, 
through any other medium. 

No, strictiy speaking, there is no 
such thing as “Engineering Eng- 
lish.” The only difference lies in the 
terms used, and that goes in all 
divisions of knowledge. 

—Arthur J. Weston, Chairman, 
Department of Humanities, 
Stevens Inst. of Technology. 


You ask whether there are such 
things as “Navy English,” “Engin- 
eering English,” or “Business Eng- 
lish.” The answer, like the answer 
to every important question, is no 
and yes. 

If you mean whether there is a 
separate kind of English governed 
by laws different from those apply- 
ing to other forms of English, the 
answer is no. All good writing is of 
a kind, and functions in the same 
way. In a sense, we learn to write 
advertising from reading, 
among other ings, the great 
poets; and when we are wise 
enough, we may learn something 
about writing great poetry from 
reading advertising copy. Some of 
us have never discovered this fun- 
damental unity of all good writing. 
I discovered it some years ago 
when I signed up to give an exten- 
sion course in writing, and found 
that some of those who had regis- 
tered wanted to write aubades and 
some wanted to write advertise- 
ments. Before the course was over, 
I found that the aubade people and 
the advertising ple were using 
the same principles. The two groups 
each other out. 

n the other hand, if by “Engin- 
eering English” you mean whether 
people who are going to be engin- 
eers should be taught to adapt the 
of good writing to the 

ind of things they will write as 
engineers, the answer is plainly yes. 
ciples o writing, the excep- 
tionally agile. minded will adapt 


such thing as “Engineering Eng- 
lish,” or “Business English,” or 
“Navy English,” sometimes — not 
always, mind you—but sometimes 
what is meant is this. “I’m not in- 
terested in engineering, or busi- 
ness, or the navy. Must I go to the 
work and pains of finding out what 
these students are going to write 
and how it’s done?” This, despite 
the fact that most teachers sub- 
scribe to the thesis that education 
should prepare for life. Too often, 
however, we wish to pick the par- 
ticular segment of life in which we 
are interested. Thus the teacher 
with a frustrated desire to be a 
preacher, wishes to teach literature 
for its ethical content; the teacher 
with a frustrated desire to be an 
economist, interprets everything in 
terms of the dismal science; the 
teacher with a frustrated desire for 
the political arena goes in heavily 
for training for citizenship. Those 
who are just plain frustrated, go in 
for something they call “the hu- 
manistic tradition”. Yet every stu- 
dent who comes to us will go out 
to write some specialized forms, a 
task for which he will be unpre- 
pared unless we train him. ; 

Here’s the situation as I see it. 
Engineering curricula have “the- 
ory” courses and “applied courses.” 
Courses in literature and writing 
are the “theory courses” in an Eng- 
lish Department. Courses in re- 

rts, business correspondence, 
Beer letters, social letters, and the 
like, are the “applied” courses. 

If you want the applied courses 
to be effective, the ratio probably 
should be twenty-five per cent ap- 
plied courses, and seventy-five per 
cent theory courses. 

—Homer H. Nugent, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 


“The term “Engineering Eng- 
lish,” as commonly used, is ob- 
viously a misnomer. Any course in 
English especially designed for en- 
gineering students should bear the 
title of “English for Engineers.” 

“With the exception of special 
emphasis on certain topics, Eng- 
lish for + omy is no different 
than English for any other pro- 
fession. Such subjects as clarity, 
conciseness and simplicity should 
be emphasized, but again, these 
are necessary for correct expres- 
sion in any profession.” 

Jesse R. Morgan, 
Colorado School of Mines. 


Other contributions to this dis- 
cussion, crowded out of this issue, 
will appear in January. Members 
are invited to contribute comments 
dealing more directly with the 
question of “content” of English 
courses offered technical students 
and those training for the armed 
services. All contributors to our 
January issue are urged to mail 
their copy to the editor immediately 
after receipt of this issue, delayed 
because of war-time emergencies. 


ENGLISH | 
by Warnock, Perrin, Word ond Piett 


Coordinates in workbook form 
the fundamentals of writing, 
reading and speaking. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Practice in 
English 
Communication 
By 

CLARK EMERY 
ROBERT GORRELL 
KENNETH CAMERON 
Indiana University 
Written from teaching experience 
with large groups of service 
trainees, this book includes all 
the fundamental problems of the 
beginning course—writing, read- 
ing, speaking and listening, army 
and navy correspondence. 
Ready in January 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


SCRIBNER 


The 1943 Edition 
of a Famous Text 
William Vaughn Moody’s 
and 
Robert Morss Lovett’s 


A History of 
English 
Literature 


SCRIBNER’ 


ys America. is an Out- 
a standing book, keyed to the needs 
fee and in method. $2.25. 
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au New and Enlarged Edition 
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Fred B. Millett 
Wesleyan University 
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